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** The mean, pleasure; the end, virtue.” 
BRIEF MEMOIR The Institution, termed “ The college, | studied medicine in the shop of Dr. Red- 


OF THE LATE 


‘DR. CASPAR WISTAR. 


{From the Anaiectic Magazine. } | 

WHEN men emment in their day for 
talent, acquirement, and public usefulness, 
are called from the society of this world, it 
js desirable that some memorials of their 
public career should be given to gratify the 
curiosity of those who survive them. We 
are all desirous of receiving information 
concerning men who were honoured in 
their lives and lamented in their deaths, not 
merely by the world at large, but by those 
also, who knowing them intimately, best 
knew their title to public esteem. Such 
memorials serve, not to gratify a laud- 
able curiosity, but to furnish reflec- 
tion on the means by which public emi. 
nence has been acquired, and to impres+ 
the value of public approbation so earned 
as Dr. Wistar earned it, and so cheerful- 
ly bestowed by his fellow citizens on this 
estimable man, during the whole extent 
of his useful life, from the commencement 
of his public career, to the mournful pe- 
riod of its close. 

Dr. Wistar was born in the year 1760; 
his father was a German from Palatinate. 
who emigrated to this country about six- 
ty years ago, and settled as a glass manu- 
facturer in New Jersey, he be longed to 
the society of Friends, of which society 


Dr. Wistar remained a member as long 


as he lived. He was educated at the 
grammar school established by Wils.am 
Penn in Philadelphia, and early dete» ai- 
ned on the profession of Physic as his tu- 
ture pursuit. With this view, he enter- 
ed as a private pupil with Dr. John Red- 
man, and attended the lectures then given 
in the medical school of Philadelphia, 
which was daily rising in public estima- 
tion. It will not be irrelevant to give « 


bricf history of this school, to whose re- 
putation Dr. Wistar so essentially contr \ 
buted. . \ 





academy, and charitable school of Phila- 
delphia,” was projected in 1749, but not 
chartered as an incorporation until the 
year 1753. ‘The power of conferring de- 
grees was given to it under the foregoing 
title, in 1755. 

In 1764, Dr. William Shippen and 
Dr. John Morgan, projected the plan of 
a medical school in Philadelphia: in 1765, 
the former gentleman was appointed Pro. 
fessor of Anatomy in that school, and 
Dr. Morgan, who delivered a discourse 
on the establishment of medical schools 
in America, at the commencement held in 
the college in 1765, was nominated profes- 
sor of the Institutes of Medicine. In 1768, 
Dr. A. Kuhn was appointed Professor of 


Chemistry, and Dr. T. Bond gave clini- 
-al lectures at the hospital, mdependent 
of the Medical Institution of the College. 
In 1779, the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, conferred on the College, a charter 
of Incorporation as an University: but, as 
the Rev. Dr. W. Smith, who had been at 
the head of the College as Proyost, was 
suspected of opinions unfriendly to the 
prevailing state of politics, new trustees 
were appointed, Dr. Smith removed, and 
the Rev. Dr. Ewing appointed in his place. 
In the year 1789, a law passed, con- 
tinuing the University, but reviving the 
college, and two seminaries of medical 
as well as of general learning, were esta- 
blished with distinct professors: but this 
plan was too extended for the limited 
number of pupils and students at that day 
to support; it was found neither sufficient- 





ly lucrative to the profession, nor useful! 


“, to the public; and in 1791, the Legisla- 


ture incorporated the two Institutions un- 
der the present denomination of the Uni 

versity of Pennsylvania; with the addi- 
tions of the Professorships of Law, of 
Natural History, and of the German Lan- 
guage. Dr. Shippen lectured the first 





Botany, Dr. B. Rush, in 1769, professor of 


man, he attended the lectures of Drs. 
Shippen, Morgan, Kuhn, and Rush. In 
i783, he left America, to pursue his stu- . 
dies in Europe. Such, however, was the 
excellent character of Dr. Wistar at that 
early period, that the trustees of the me- 
dical school in Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1764, soon after his departure, volun- 
carily conferred on him the degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

In 1786, he graduated at Edinburgh, 
with great reputation, and published his 
Thesis Le animo de misso. During his 
absence from this country, he travelled 
over a great part of England on foot; ex- 
amining the mining and manufacturing 
districts of that country, and whatever 
else was likely to engage the attention of 
am: of science. 

aa’ Februa 1787, he returned to 
Philadelphia, bovine been absent between 
three and four years. When the college 
of Philadelphia was revived, he was ap- 
pointed professor of Chemistry and Phy- 
siology, in which departments of instruc- 
tion, he gave lectures during the winter 
sessions of 1789 and 179). He was also 
appointed, soon after his return, consult- 
ing physician to the Philadelphia Dispen- 
sary, and was one of its early attending 
phy sicians. He was also appointed phy- 
sician to the hospitale Afterwards he 
became adjunct professor to Dr. William 
Shippen in the departments of anatomy 
and surgery; whose reputation was very 
high as a dissector, agd demonstrator, 
as well as lecturerin anatomy generally Jt 
was as assistant to Dr. Shippen that he ac- 
quired practical skill as adissector and de- 
monstrator, which laid the foundation of 
his after reputation. Atthis time he practi- 
sed asa physician and surgeon; his surgical 
studies having been directed by Dr. John 
Jones, a practitioner of great eminence at 
that day, and whose friendship brought 
Dr. Wistar early into public notice as 4 





year to ten students, while Dr. Wistar 


surgeon. 
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“ Dr. Jones (say - Hosack, in his 
late eculogium on his friend Dr. Wistar) 
having: occasion to perform an important 
operation, invited Lar, Wista 
pany hun. When the patient was prepa- 
red, Dr. Jones, addressing Dr. Wistar 
as having better Sivht than himself. 
same time presenungy him his knite, re- 
quested it as a favour that he would per- 
form the operation. Dr. Wistar imime- 
diately complied: and such was the skill 
and success with which it was perform- 
ed, th: it it at once ced him to the 
confidence of his citizens. ‘The 
delicate manner in which this compliment 
was paid to the talents of Dr. Wistar, 
was not lost upon his feeling and grate- 
ful heart: he ever afterwards acknow- 
ledged the patronage of his benefactor by 
every act of kindness in his power, and 
by the unce asings expressions of filial af- 
fection.” 

Indeed, if there was one trait more 
eminent in the character of Dr. Wistar 
than another, it was the kindness of his 
feelings, shewn in every part of his con- 
duct, in his voice, and in his manner; and 
his gratitude for benefits conferred, was 
only equalled by his anxiety to confer 
benefits on those, whose talents and de- 
portment appeare -d to merit his attentions, 
and to give the promise of future utility 
to their fellow citizens. 

On the decease of Dr. Shippen, Dr. 
Wistar was appointed to fill the chair of 
his departed friend: indeed, he had long 
performed the duties of this department, 
even while Dr. Shippen was living, and 
thus contributed in no small degree to 
keep up the merited reputation of the uni- 
versity to which he belonged. ‘To the 
great and popular talents of himself, of 
Dr. Rush, and of Dr. Barton, is mainly 
owing the high standing of the medi- 
cal school of Philadelphia; and though 
their equals may be found in learning, 
knowledge, and industry, their utility, as 
the founders of the School of Medicine, 
will always place them at the head of the 
medical benefactors of this country. 

They marked outihe Augustan age of me- 
dical science in America; a period which 
we firmly believe and anxiously hope 1s not 
yet likely to pass away; but which may 
nereafter soften down into the age of 
mediocrity, unless great care be taken to 
keep up ihe reputation of the institution, 
by the choice of profe ssors who have 
public reputation of their own to add to 
that which the university, through these 
great men, has already acquired. 

In 1815, Dr. Wistar was elected hono- 
rary member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of New York: in 1816, 
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he was unanimously elected president of 
the American Philosophical Society, Mr. 
Jefterson having declined a re-election to 
that honourable chair, owing to his ad- 
vanced aye, and the distance of his resi- 
dence. 

Dr. Wistar was too actively engaged 
to appear often in the character of an au- 
thor: but his remarks on the fever of 
1793, his memoirs on the Ethmoid bone, 
and on the remains of an animal of the 
Bos species, were well calculated to en- 
hance his reputation: at the time of his 
decease he was fast rising into reputa- 
tion as a comparative anatomist, and 
had instituted correspondencies with Cu- 
vier, Sommering, and other eminent na- 
taratiets j in k urope. His system of ana- 
tomy, published in two vols., and com- 
prising the heads of his course, is a most 
usetul compend, embracing not merely the 
anatomy, but the anatomical phy siology 
of the parts noticed, according to the best 
views at present known of that branch of 
the subject. 

Alhough Dr, Wistar did not publish 
many works, he was among the most ac- 
tive contributors to knowledge of all kinds, 
that we have seen in this country, by his 
scientifical meetings at his own house, 
which was the place of resort of all stran- 
gers who had information to communi- 
cate, as well as of his friends who were 
engaged in any scientific pursuit. His 
house was a centre, from whence the 
beams of science radiated in all directions, 
and were transmitted through our country. 

Dr. Wistar had for some time appre- 
hended symptoms of hydrothorax, which 
however went off; still he was oc casional- 
ly troubled with irregularities of the 
pulse, which indicated obstructions in the 
source of circulation. In fact, it was 
found after his decease, that he had suf- 
fered under an ossification of the valve of 
the aorta. But the immediate cause of 
his decease appears to have been a low 
fever, caught, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, by visiting a poor family in South- 
W arki in this c ity, where the apartment was 
close, a stove was exceedingly hot, and 
want of due cleanliness in the room. He 
complained of great oppression in coming 
out of the apartment, but his charity led 
him to go again the next day. On his return 
his complaints increased. The next day, 
he went to bed after breakfast, but arose 
to deliver his lecture at the university. 
On his return home, he was too feeble to 
zo up stairs. He was supported to his 
bed, out of which he rose no more. He 
‘lied on ‘Thursday evening, the 22nd. of 
january, 1818, about half past 8 o’clock, 
after an illeese of six or seven days. 





We cannot close this account better 
than by the brief obituary, inserted the 
next day , In one of the public papers of 
this city, drawn up by one of his friends, 
who well knew his worth, and greatly la- 
mented the death of this kind hearted 
and most useful man. 

** Died on ‘Thursday evening, at half 
past eight o’clock, aged 56, at his house 
in South Fourth street, Philadelphia, Dr. 
Caspar Wistar, many years a physician 
of the first eminence in the city of Fhila- 
delphia, and professor of anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

‘The loss of this gentleman will be 
severely felt in this city, by all classes of 
the community. His great know ledge and 
attention as a physician, the kindness ot 
his tones, the mildness of his manners, 
his careful attendance upon the poor, who 
could not reward, equally assiduous as 
upon the rich who could, will long endear 
him to all who knew Dr. Wistar in this 
most useful character. 

“ As a professor of anatomy, he has 
not been equalled in this country, and ,he 
has been excelled in no other. Perfect mas- 
ter not only of the minutiz of his protes- 
sion, but of the most effectual modes. of 
teaching it; his lectures were always crow- 
ded.—' Those students who were not com- 
pelled to attend for the sake of a degree, 
were induced to attend for the sake of in- 
formation. ‘The skill and care with which 
his subjects were prepared and brought 
forward—the simple, neat, intelligible 
style of his lectures—the kind and friend- 
ly character of his voice and manner— 
his anxiety to make his students fully 
somueniend what they had to learn—and. 
his great success in these endeavours, 
have long been admired, and will be long 
remembered. 

“ As a scientific man, it will be diff- 
cult to replace him in scientific society 
here. His constant aim was to promote 
knowledge of all kinds, in all ways. His 
house was the hosp stable resort of scien- 
tific strangers from every quarter of the 
world—his weekly conversation parties, 
through the winter, were the means of 
concentrating and diffusing every kind of 
useful ‘intelligence in the philosophical 
world; nor will his friends, who usually 
m¢t there, ever forget the elegant hospi- 
tality of his partie s, or the charms of his 
own conversation that enlivened them. 

* Dr. Wistar had for some years been 
afflicted by obstructions in the chest, and 
irregularities of the pulse. About a week 
ago, he was seized with a low fever, not 
distinctly characterised as a typhus, but 


- which, with his constitutional complaints, 


deprived his friends of a man whose s0- 
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ciety will hardly be replaced, and the 
community of one of its brightest orna- 
ments.” fe 
Dr. Wistar was twice married, first in 
1788, to Isabelia Marshall, by whom h« 
left no offspring: the second time about 
nineteen years ago, to his present widow, 
Eliza Mifflin, a niece of governor Mif- 
fin, by whom he has left two children. 





SATURDAY MONITOR. 


‘‘ One thing lackest thou yet.’’ 
§ y 


Of all the various pursuits in which man- 
kindengage, what ove gives entire satisfac- 
tion. 

When did he ever see the end of his desire 
satisfied, with whatever success his endea- 
vours are crowned, however, fortunate may 
be the issue—the natural heart will always 
exclaim, one thing lack I yet. 

To an unregenerated sou/ this one thing 
will, ever be lacking, however, ardent may 
be the search, this one thing will be an ignus 

fatuus, constantly pursued, yet never obtain- 
ed. 


A knowledge of the object is the only 
means of enjoyment. 

It is religion, without which no obligation 
is sacred—no prayer is sincere, or accepted 
—no praise is hallowed or ardent—no un- 
dertaking blessed from its intent. 

Before I recommend this quality, it may 
not be amiss to enquire into its nature, and 
give some definite idea of its principles, and 
operation. 

Religion, sheculativeand expferimental,has 
been the theme of public writers from time 
immemorial. The learned in all ages have 
deemed it a pursuit worthy their talents, and 
have gained fame by their metaphysical re- 
searches and theological disputations, the 
result, (however,) of their learned disquisi- 
tions, has gone but little way, towards en- 
lightening mankind and after pouring years 
over their monuments of haman wisdom, 
there are few who will not rise up with this 
enquiry.— , 

What is Religion? 

Religion is an active independent prin- 
ciple of the soul. 

However, intimate may be its connextfon 
with morality, it is far from being dependant, 
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Religion is 


on it for existence, or support. 
something more than a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of the existence, and goodness of God, 
It is 
the stimulant and rewarder of every virtu- 


and of our moral obligations to him. 


ous act, for, it is under the influence of re- 
ligion alone, that the heart expands with 4e- 
nevolence; and that the cheering hand of 
charity is held out to the sufferers. True 
we raise to ourselves a name among men, by 
our ostentatious parade of kindness, and the 
profusion of our gifts—but as long as it isthe 
intent which qualifies the action, so long re- 
ligious charity will receive a reward. 

Sometimes the absence of a thing may be 
considered as atest of its worth, we will for 
a moment apply that observation to the sub- 
ject in question, let a man of an unregene- 
rated heart acquire all that wealth, which 
youthful fancy had depicted, as the summit 
of happiness—his wealth may buy him 
pleasures, enjoyments, honours, and even 
friends; but will it purchase him happiness 
in thatfuturity which his reason assures 
him the certainty? let him count his wealth, 
enjoyments and friends; let him dwell on 
them with all the pleasure which anticipa- 
tion can give, let him set before himself, all 
his inexhaustable store and his want of hopfie 
—and see ifhis reply would not be, one thing 
lack I yet. 

Domestic happiness derives its zest, nay 
What is the 
momentary joy of a husband or a parent! 


existence from its power. 
when he knows that the greatest happiness of 
his family, is rounded in a few short years, 
religion only can give a permanency to. his 
hopes, or a joy to his anticipation, without 
its benign influence; he may beWaising chil- 
dren tor infamy to be the curse of his declin- 
ing years, and bring his gray hairs down in 
sorrow to the grave. He may contemplate 
with rapture, his blessing in a virtuous wife 
and obedient children, but still, his fears 
must urge him to say—one thing lack I yet. 

The operation of religion on the natural 
heart is peculiar, it divests it of all those 
selfish motives, which were its former in- 
centives, teaches it to dedicate every pur- 
pose of the soul to God alone. Divests it of 
pride and vanity, and by giving it a proper 
sense of its own pollution, implants the 
seeds of humility, which is ever the first 


fruit of success. Religion strongly incul- 
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cates forgiveness of injury, for with a venge- 
ful heart, how can we pray to God to for- 
give our iniquities? It is a cheering com- 
panion in life’s troubles, and gives the only 
hope which reaches beyond the grave. 
Then religion, spring of heaven, soother 
of the afflicted, thou who smoothest down the 
bed of death, and lightest asmile tothe cheeks 
of thy votary, even in the parting pangs of 
mortality. Shed over me thy influence, 
warm my heart with thy beams—That I 


may no longer exclaim: One thing lack I yet. 





PEDLAR....No. IL. 


If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
Shakspeare. 

In looking over the vast theatre of man, 
in contemplating the different operations of 
his mind, the diversity of his opinions, the 
difference and opposition of his thousand 
vocations, we are naturally led to infer, that 
men differ in every formation of mind and 
feeling. This conclusion is the result ofa too 
cursory perusal of the volume of mankind. 

Whoever minutely investigates this ap- 
parent varied and variegating animal will 
find, that his wid/, his fassions, desires, and 
stimulants, bear a more close resemblance 
than even his outward features. No two 
men have ever been found who bear an ex- 
act resemblance; while all of the grand fea- 
tures of the mind are of one mould. 

No two vocations differ more than the hus- 
bandman and the mariner; yet, the ‘farmer 
will in a short time make a good sailor, and 
the seaman soon learn to “ turn the glebe.” 
This diversity in the occupation of mankind, 
the result of necessity, while it shows how 
easy the mind of man may be bent to any 
particular purpose, shows also, that there 
are grand moving principles planted, in- 
discriminately, in the-mind of every person. 

The same cause which makes one man 
weep, calls forth the tears of another—not 
that one man weeps tor the same incident 
that another does—he, perhaps, has labour- 
ed hard to strengthen his mind against the 
approach of that particular evil; or has so 
warped his affection as to have no particular 
bearing on that immediate incident; yet 
still, touch the object where he Aas centered 
his affection, and you render him weak. 
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The murderer has but sated his vengeance 
or satisfied pecuniary acquirements—we, 
who are innocent of that crime, at which na- 
ture shudders, should remember (and let 
the recollection check our too plentiful re- 
proaches) that the seeds of murder and eve- 
ry other crime, aswhich humanity revolts, 
are deeply and fruitfully planted in our bo- 
soms; education and consideration have on- 
ly taught us to check their influence, or di- 
vert their course. 

There are none who do not contemplate 
the act of murder with horror—so did the 
murderer himself; but, in an unguarded 
hour, he gave loose to that fassion (which 
he possesses in common with all mankind) 
and became an outcast upon society, for the 
exercise of those feelings, which all natural- 
Jy hold. 

He who hoards his wealth, is not the only 
miser in existence—we are all misers—some 
hoard fame, some learning: he who sees no 
riches beyond his bag of gold, has not had 
his share of nature’s common gifts properly 
improved 

The conqueror writes his name upon za- 
tions, for posterity to read and admi:e;—the 
shepherd carves his initials upon the bark 
of some shady tree, that the next wanderer 
may learn that 4e was there:—the gorgeous 
drapery and the simple jerkin, the cloud- 
capped chureh and the wooden crucifix, the 
aspiring pyramid and the slaty slab, are all 
the effervescence of one common principle 
of the human mind. 

In short, trace nature through her mazy 
labyrinths, and you will find man actuated 
by similar motives; the only. existing diffe- 
rence in an action (for there is none in im- 


pulse) is the result of place, accident, and | 


education. 





THEATRICAL CRITICISMS. 





** Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 
On Wednesday evening, our stage was 
redeemed from the dominion of farce and 
song, which have, for most of the season, 
held complete sway over it; and the brilliant 
audience which attended the representation 
of Sheridan’s interesting comedy, the School 


for Scandal, did great credit to the good taste 
of our citizens. 
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We had proposed to ourselves to make 
a few remarks on the leading features of the 
performance this evening, and leave it to a 
pen, abler and more at leisure, to discrimi- 
nate with greater precision. 

In the courtly and arduous character of 
Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Warren was pecu- 
liarly fortunate; we have seen this part per- 
formed with greater applause, but rarely 
with nicer discrimination. In the several 
interviews with Lady Teazle, Mr. Warren 
exhibited a perfect acquaintance with his 
author, and a possession of the requisites of 
a good performer. The transitions from the 
fondling affections of a doting Ausband to 
the habitual petulance of a testy dachelor, 
was admirably executed. 

The open, generous character of Charles 
Surface, was very correctly delineated by 
Mr. Wood, and, with the exception ofa little 
too much bustle in some scenes, it may be 
ranked with that gentleman’s best perfor- 
mance. 

_ The part of Josefh Surface may be placed 
with Mr. Barret’s most successful attempts; 
we, however, noticed several instances of 
false reading, which, perhaps, a second per- 
formance of the character would remedy. 
Too greata degree of tameness was evident 
in some of the first scenes. The constant 
combat between reality and appearance, 
which characterises Josefjh Surface, renders 
this character one of the most difficult of re- 
presentation; and, if we might judge of the 
whole performance of this character, by the 
particular parts of it, which immediately pre- 
cede and follow the discovering of Lady 
Teazle behind the screen, we should be jus- 
tified in ranking it with the first performance 
of the evening. 

Sir Oliver Surface obtained a respectable 
representative in Mr. Francis. 

Mr. Jefferson made himself perfectly at 
home in Cradrree; but, we could not disco- 
ver that nice discrimination of character, 
which some times makes him the /ife of the 
scene. Crabtree is far from being an im- 
portant personage in the play; but, witha 
little more of Titian, and less of Hogarth, it 
might be rendered pleasing and amusing. 

We have seen the part of Lady Teazle, 
frequently performed, but never witnessed 
a more correct representation of the charac- 
ter, than that given by Mrs. Wood. We have 


not time to remark the many excellencies 
of this lady’s performance, this evening; 
but, we cannot forbear noticing the screen 
scene, and indeed, it seemed as if every 
performer, interested in that particular part, 
had exerted himself to render this scene 
particularly attractive. Mrs. Wood will 
have occasion to congratulate herself on in- 
creasing fame, from every similar repre- 
sentation. 

The part of Mrs. Caudour, by Mrs. Fran- 
cis was admirably performed: we have rarely 
seen fashionable dissipation and habitual 
slander, more aptly pourtrayed. 

Mrs. Lefolle was respectable in Lady 
Sneerwell, but, we have seen this Lady te 
much greater advantage in other characters. 

As itis not our intention to make a “ roll 
call” of the performers, we shall barely 
remark that Mr. Burke was a very good 
Moses,and Mr. M’Farland was Careless. 

Before concluding these remarks, we ca- 
not forbear expressing a wish, that, in cur- 
tailing a play, the managers would apply 
the pruning knife to some of the many /ro- 
fane expressions which abound in most of 
our best comedies: which often sound very 
harshly on the ears of the younger part of 
the audience, and frequently give just cause 
of offence to the fairer and graver—furnish- 
ing a most powerful argument to the oppo- 
sers of dramatic representations, 


The interlude of Pygmalion, afforded Mr. 
Giraud an opportunity of exhibiting his ta- 
lents in dancing. We have not much taste 
for such amusements; but, from the unusu- 
al applause, which Mr. G. and Mrs. Harris 
obtained, we are induced to believe, that the 
managers would find it to their interest to 
repeat the Ballet. 

The evening’s amusement closed with 
Lover’s Quarrels. This piece consists 
in a few of the most humorous scenes, se- 
lected from a very inferior performance. 
We have little other to say of it than the 
players made the most of it and continued 
to set the audience in a roar of laughter, in 
which ¢hey most cordially joined. The part 
of Don Carlos, was very well represented 
by Mr. Barrett. We would, however, re- 
mark to that gentleman that no good author 
would ever write—“ you and me have”—or 
if he did, pc good player should ever repeat 
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ed to her boudoir. 


EDWARD AND PAULINA. 
(Continued from page 6.) 


It is difficult to conceive what I suffer- 
ed from the recital of Richaud. The di- 
vine creature upon whom depended the 
fate of my life, had been forcibly carried 
away! and in a state which threatened her 
existence! 

Richaud noticed the contradiction be- 
tween the answer of the surgeon and the 
attendant; he pretended to have bled the 
Marchioness, while she declared, that 
Paulina had been attacked with an ‘hem- 
morhage. ‘ Ail,” added he, “ contri- 
butes to increase my suspicions, The 
Marchioness is a most dangerous woman; 
a dreadful woman. If you knew her,— 
if you could form an idea of the depra- 
vity of her manners, or the violence of 
her temper, Oh! how much would you 
fear, that the unfortunate and innocent 
Paulina should be sacrificed a victi to 
this fury.” 

These last words deprived me of rea 
son, and my heart was seized with all the- 
torments of hell. Terrified at the trans- 
ports of my rage, the good Richaud vainly 
tried to paciiy my feelings: in leaving me, 
he assured me, he would use every means 
to discover what was become of this dear 
object, in whom he felt an equal interest 
with myself. 

I confided my horrible situation to my 
faithful William and the intelligent La 
Fleche, my French servant: they imme- 
diately departed on the mission of my en- 
quiry. After an absence of three days, 
Richaud informed me, that the Marchio- 
ness and her two attendants were return- 
ed, but that he could not learn what was 
become of Paulina. This intelligence re- 
duced me again to a state of delirium. 
Tormented that my emissaries could not 
make any discovery, I resolved to pro- 
cure information tor myself; without 
which, existence was no longer endurable. 
The first plan, suggested by passion, was 
adopted. 

I waited upon the Marchioness an hour 
before the time that company usually as- 
sembled. I was announced, and conduct- 
She was at her harp- 
sichord; serenity, which ought to be at- 
tendant only on a good conscience, was 
expressed in her countenance. With dif- 
ficulty, I dissembled my feelings. In this 
place, Richaud had heard this plaintive 
voice of distress; and it was here, without 
doubt, that a crime had been committed. 

I felt how much it concerned my hap- 
piness to find out in what manner my well 
beloved was disposed of, before I sought 
revenge; and this suppressed my passion. 
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The Marchioness was more affable than 
usual, and requested me to sit by her upon 
the sopha. This was beyond my hopes. 
I suddenly changed my deportment; and 
addressed her in a more imposing tone. 
“¢ Madam, I have a question of the high- 
est importance to ask; you must instantly 
answer me; and without subterfuge. You 
are, doubtless, little disposed to be sincere; 
but this will prove to you, that you must 
be so.” And I held a pistol to her breast; 
—she trembled and attempted to call for 
help. “ [f you stir, Madam,” said I,“ you 
are dead.” I rose, and shut the door, 
keeping my eyes fixed upon her, and 
threatening her with my pistol. I thought 
I observed, that she inclined her head, and 
drew her figure near to a basso-relievo, 
which commanded the whole circuit of 
the apartment; but did not suspect, that 
she would thus find means to communi- 
cate with the outside. I was taking my 
seat near the Marchioness, when I heard 
a confused noise, and soon after the cla- 
mours of persons demanding admittance. 
I had sufficient presence of mind to reflect, 
that I should be lost, if I did not spread 
a panic fear among the assailants. After 
opposing their efforts, I returned to the 
Marchioness. “ Infamous murderess of 
my Paulina:” cried I, “do not hope to 
make me thy victim also!” And fired 
my pistol;—she creamed, and fell extend- 
ed upon the floor. At this instant, the 
door was burst open; and I was sur round- 
ed by all her servants. I rushed through 
them with my pointed pistol; reached the 
staircase, the street, and soon my hotel. 

Agreeable to my instructions, a post- 
chaise was in readiness; we departed; and 
before the domestics of the Marchioness 
could recover from their confusion, we 
were at a great distance from Versailles. 
I travelled night and day with great ra- 
pidity; I arrived at Calais at the time of 
the packet’s sailing; embarked smmediate- 
ly, and in three hours was at Dover, 
screened from all pursuit. 


The thirst for revenge, and the pleasure 
of gratifying it, had for some time check- 
ed the sorrow occasioned by the loss of 
Paulina; but I had scarcely arrived at 
London, ere the sense of my misfortune 
revived, and deprived me of reason. Fif- 
teen days, it was uncertain whether I 
should live, or die; and my youth and 
vigour rather than the aid of medicine, 
restored me to health, though not to re- 
pose. To the fury of my first despair. 
succeeded a sad and profound melancholy. 
I took a firm resolution to bury in solitude 
the remainder of an existence which I 
wished to consecrate to the remembrance 





|of my love and my misfortune. I pur- 
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chased a small house in the most retired 
partof London. I had two rooms hung 
with black; the windows stopt up; ar 
lighted only by sepulchral Jamps. From 
a striking Likeness, I employed a skilful 
artist to make a Bust of my Paulina in 
alabaster; I placed it upon a black marble 
altar; a medallion presented arose with a 
broken stem; and under were written 
these words 


“SHE FELL BY A MURDEROUS HAND} 
1 LANGUISH HERE FOR A TIME, 
BUT SHALL SOON FOLLOW HER 
‘TO ANOTHER, AND A BETTER WORLD.’ 


I dismissed all my servants, except 
William, who alone accompanied me to 
my retreat. I made a vow to preserve 
eternal silence; and did not permit my 
domestic to speak tome. My employ- 
ment was confined to reading and re-read- 
ing incessantly the letters in which Pau- 
lina had depicted her love for me, when 
hope smiled upon our wishes. The com- 
parison of these enchanting days with my 
actual situation spread over my soul a 
gloomy sorrow, which I delighted to en- 
tertain. 

This continual state of suffering redu- 
ced my strength, and exhausted my spirits; 
I fell into a state of dejection and languor 
which approached to a total apathy. 
Whole hours did I remain with my eyes 
fixed upon the earth, or upon the Bust of 
Paulina; nota tear, not a sigh, nor a 
motion, to indicate the least sensation, 
Such was the stupefaction to which I 
seemed for ever consigned, when a violent 
agitation restored me to animation and 
feeling. 

One evening while I was, as usual, 
plunged in a sad stupor, I fell into a slum- 
ber, and dreamt, that my door, which was 
always fastened within “suddenly opened; 
and the form of a female appeared: her 
figure was tall, and her carriage noble and 
graceful: she was dressed in along white 
robe; and a large veil covered her face. 
She advanced towards me with the light- 
ness of an aérial spirit; stopt at the third 
step; and ina voice which seemed super 
naiural, said— ' 

o Recognise in this shade, O Edward! 
thy faithful Paulina: she is still living in 
the world; but her spirit alone appears to 
thy sight; her body languishes in captivity. 
Heaven, in pity to our sorrows, permits 
me to see thee, and that thou shouldst 
hear me.” 

“ Paulinaf my Paulina!” exclaimed I; 
and was gc.ng to throw myself into her 
arms. 

“‘ Stop!” said the shade, “ stop! take 
care not to touch me; my spirit could no 
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longer reanimate my body. In the name 


| 


of our immortal love, I come to request | 


thee to rid thyself of the languor which 
benumbs thy faculties; and to come, and 
break my chains. An invincible powel 
prevents me from discovering the place 
of my captivity; but love will guide thy 
steps; and reunite us for ever! My hour 
is come. Adieu!’’? She then waved her 
hand, in token not to follow her; and slow- 
ly retired. ‘The door immediately clos- 
ed, and I heard no more. ; 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





ee 


A JOURNEY IN A DILIGENCE. 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


We had as yet passed but one night in 
our Diligence; the fracas and the fall were 
forgotten, and we looked forward to the time 
when we shouldarrive at Tours, where we 
expected a good tabie and a good bed. The 
sun was passing rapidly towards the horizon, 
and embellished the beautiful garden of 
France, which we beheld on the sides of the 
Loire, the waters of which glided sweetly 
through this fruitful and smiling land; we 
crossed the Royal Quai, and descended at 
the sign of the Golden Apple. 

Tours is a town well known in history. 
Every man who travels with the intention, 
or rather the pretension, of ébserving every 
thing, cannot avof& consecrating some mo- 
ments to examine this town: we were not of 
a stamp to depart from this general custom; 
but before we began our walk we thought it 
best to make sure of our lodgings. Unfor- 
tunately, the Bourdeaux diligence had pre- 
ceded ours by a few minutes, and the best 
bed-chambers were already engaged; the 
couriers, also, who rode before a chariot and 
two post chaises, had taken care to mark out 
the lodgings of their masters; therefore we 
were obliged to put up with three double- 
bedded rooms: but the greatest respect and 
attention were shewed us, and which made 
us bear our disappointment with a good 
grace. The young lady and the actress siept 
together; the privateer captain offered me a 
share of his room: the young man took pos- 
session of a little dark closct, where he: re- 
quested them tolay bim downa mattress; and 
the Engl shman was obliged to take the only 
bed which was left in the chamber of the 
house. As for the ollicer, nothing seemed 
to embarrass him less than the piace where 
he was to lie: that wasa care that for twen- 
ty years he had abandoned to Providence. 

Supper was ordered at nine o’clock; it 
was now but six, so that we had three hours 
on our hands: the Englishmen and the gou- 
vernante of the privateer captain, whose 
mutual tenderness increased, went, accord- 
ing to my instructions, to visit the Port, the 
Gate of Hugo, the Church of St. Martin and 
its two towers, the Tower of St. Peter, and 
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the Archbishop’s palace. The sons prefet, 
for we had just discovered the dignity of the 
youngest of our male feilow travellers, ac- 
companied Mademoiselie Amelia, the pretty 
laungher, to the theatre, and I went into a 
coffee-house to read the papers. The offi- 
cer played at billiards, where he was a loser, 
and the privateer Captain went to call on the 
magistrate, by whom he was informed the 
later was indebted to him thirty thousand 
francs. 

The hour of supper drew nigh: I return. 
ed to the inn, where every creature was in 
motion; the chariot and the two chaises had 
arrived; and the servants of beth sexes 
were all employed in waiting on the new 
comers, who had taken the best apartments, 
while the term Dutchess flew trom mouth 
to mouth, and on hearing the title I was not 
long in finding out who these illustrious 
travellers were. ‘he dutchess was a lady 
who was returning to her estate, accompa- 
nied by on old lady as a companion, two 
children, and their preceptor. In the two 
post chaises which foliowed the chariot, one 
of them contained the woinen belonging to 
the dutchess, and in the other was a very 
young and very handsome man, whose scan- 
ty mustachios, and a slight scar on his fore- 
head, proved him to be an officer. I learn- 
ed from a little waiting maid, who was talk- 
ing very loud to the landlady, that the colo- 
nel was a friend, and even a relation, to the 
dutchess, and that they had met by the 
greatest chance in the world at the first 
stage, from whence they had agreed to tra- 
vel together. 

This lady, while she waited for her sup- 
per, walked with her relation in the garden 
ot the inn; I followed her at a distance, and 
observed her with that curiosity mingled 
with interest, which every pretty woman is 
sure to excite, especially when one is tra- 
veliing. A tender and melancholy expres- 
sion Was imprinted on her countenance, over 
which a delicate paleness had taken place 
of the roses of youth: she was finely form- 
ed, all her motions were gracetul, and the 
tone of her voice went to the heart. “he 
clock now struck, and dragged me from the 
agreeable contemplation in which I was 
engaged; I immediately repaired to the 
eating room, where all the guests, amount- 
ing to twenty, had already assembled. : 

The captain of the privateer came up to 
me, rubbing his hands, and informing me 
that, thanks to the honesty of a son, who 
had generously imposed on himself the ob- 
ligation of detraying his father’s debts, he 
had recovered a debt of thirty thousand 
francs he little expected. A man dressed in 
black, who seated himself the first at the 
table, found, on this occasion, an opportuni- 
ty of introducing a moral sentence, and at 
tie same time proved to us (as he cut upa 
fowl and appropriated to himself the two 
wings,) that “* An honest man forgets him- 
self, and lives only for others.”——The man 





who sat next him, and who called him Mon- 
sicur Inspector, after having cast a look 
round the table, before he hazarded so rash 
an expression, told us that “Zhe Aafipiness 
of the people consisted in the blessings of 
feace.’”’ A commissary who was placed next 
me, maliciously told him to recollect, that 
ten months before, in that very inn, and in 
that very place, he had said, “ That a glo- 
rious warfare could alone secure the felicity 
of the nation.” Tiie inspector, without giv- 
ing himself the trouble of endeavouring to 
reconcile these contradictions, said, as he 
swallowed a full glass of wine, “ Zhere is 
time for all things. 

The privateer captain did not eat any 
thing; I took notice of it, and he told me 
that he waited for a superb quarter of a 
roasted fawn, which he had seen as he pass- 
ed the kitchen; but he waited for it in vain; 
this delicate morsel was for the chariot. He 
also expected another dish, which was a fine 
hare he saw on the spit, and which, while 
he was talking to the hostess, he had helped 
to baste himself; but this was also for thut 
cursed chariot, so that he was obliged to 
eonsole himself with part of a roast leg of 
mutton, and gome vegetables, which were 
just about being taken, as the last dish, off 
the table. 

We were not long at supper; we all re- 
collected that we must proceed on our jour- 
ney the next morning, at four o’clock: eve- 
ry one took his candle, except the lieute- 
nant of hussars, who forgot himself, with 
the Englishman, over a good bowl of punch, 
whom a bottle of Champaign had put in a 
good humour. The servant maids knew not 
how to answer the numerous questions 
which were heard in the corridor.—* Cham- 
maid, which is my bed-rom?—Chamber- 
maid, which is my bed?—Chambermaid, I 
have neither towel nor water in my room. 
—Chambermaid, tea to-morrow in No. 15. 
—Some coffee for No. 7.” At length si- 
lence prevails, the doors are shut, and eve- 
ry body is asleep, or endeavours to be so. 

The bed-chamber, of which I partook 
with the privateer captain, was situated in 
the middle of the gallery, which gallery 
contained twelve. As I made my observa- 
tions before I stepped into bed, I remarked 
just at the foot of it a door covered with ta- 
pestry, like such as we read of in stories of 
banditti: this door opened into a sitting 
room, wherein a narrow staircase led to the 
best flocr, whence was lodged the young 
man with the mustachios, and in a lower 
apartment slept the dutchess. I took care 
to shut the door of this convenient staircase 
on the inside; but after a moment’s reflec- 
tion I got up again and descended on tiptoe 
to open it. 

I had been in bed about an hour, all was 
quiet in the house, and I began to compose 
myself to sleep, when I was awakened by 
the movement of the door which was cover- 
ed with tapestry, which seemed to open 
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with extreme caution: suspecting some 
whimsical mistake, without any embarrass- 
ment I said, in a low voice, for fear of wak- 
ing the privateer captain, “ You are mista- 
ken, I beiieve your bed-room is either high- 
er or lower than this.”” The door closed 
again, and not a word was said; while [ lis- 
tened, and fancied I heard the person go 
down stairs. In about haif an hour a second 
noise awaked me; again I listened, and I 
heard a gentle voice pronounce the name 
of Philip. This Philip was valet de cham- 
bre of the young man above. I held my 
tongue; somebody -came in, and I saw 
with some degree of vexation, that the per- 
son went straight up to the bed of my com- 
panion: he, just awaked out of a sound sleep, 
began to cry out, “ Thieves, thieves!” It 
was in vain for meto assure him by my 
laughter and protestations that it was nei- 
ther him or his money which caused the at- 
tack; he jumped out of his bed, continuing 
to utter the same cry, without heeding the 
supplication I made, or that made by a 
voice which might have made him easy; no, 
he continued to grasp the little hand which 
endeavoured to escape from his hold: nor 


did he cease crying out till two or three of 


the stable boys, carrying their lanterns, 
made their appearance, and threw a light 
upon the scene. 

During this disturbance every chamber 
door was opened, and every traveller look- 
ed out. 

The waiting-maid had disappeared; and 
the curious appearance of the privateer cap- 
tain in his night cap caused a general laugh; 
every one played his jokes on him, and then 
retired to end in sleep a night already very 
far advanced. Four o’clock was soon heard 
to strike, the drivers of the two diligences 
ran through the corridors, and in an instant 
all was bustle: we met together for the last 
time, at breakfast in the eating room, where 
we found our officer fast asleep in the midst 
of bottles and glasses. Our bill was brought 
in, over which we haggled a long time be- 
fore we paid it; we then regained our con- 
veyance, and the rest of our voyage not af- 
fording any thing worthy of relating, I shall 
content myself with informing my readers 
that we arrived safe and sound at Bordeaux, 
where our privateer captain engaged him- 
self to be the broker of a ship bound to the 
East Indies, on which the Englishman 
went on board with the governess, with 
whom he had formed an engagement more 


advantageous, though not more comical, y 


than that she was going to fulfil at Bayonne. 





EPIGRAM. 


Says a rhymster, one day toa wag: I am told 
That the gods, in blank verse rule the skies 
That may be true, says the wag; but | hold, 
That in rhyme, rules the father of lies. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Preparations are making to celebrate the 
anniversary of the birth of Washington, with 
great splendour, in this city, on Monday the 
23d instant. An address will be delivered 
before the several societies bearing his 
name, in the elegant building belonging tu 
the Washington Benevolent Society. 

A most splendid military ball will be 
given in the evening, at the Hall, which, we 
learn, is to be superbly decorated for the oc- 
casion. 

The legislature of New York have ap- 
pointed a committee to enquire into the ex- 
'pediency of removing the remains of the 
| gallant General Montgomery, from Quebec, 
'and depositing them in St. Paul’s Church, 
in the city of New York, near the monument 
erected to the memory of that heroic and 
patriotic soldier. 
| We are daily receiving accounts of the 
| loss of shipping on our coast, during the late 

severe weather. 
| The question respecting the establish- 
| ment of a uniform system of bankruptcy, is 
under debate in the House of Representa- 
tives. The fate of the bill is thought uncer- 
‘tain. We hope, however, it will escape the 
[fate of several other propositions, which ori- 
ginated in the same house, during the pre- 
sent session. The commercial part.of our 
people implore its passage; and we have 
yet to learn whether, and why its rejection 
is demanded by any other great interest of 
the country. The House was occupied 
most of the day on Monday last, on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Hopkinson rose, and, in a most 
elaborate speech, the delivery of which oc- 
cupied from one until near four o'clock, 
spoke in support of the measure; when the 
committee rose and reported progress. 

Norfolk—We learn trom a gentleman, 
who has lately arrived in town,ghat the Bue- 
nos Ayrean brig “/ Patriota (formerly the 
Fourth of July) Com. Taylor, has captured, 
off the Canaries, 24 sail, one of which was 
a galleon, having on board @ million and a 
half of dollars! with which she had an ac- 
tion of 2 hours and 22 minutes, on the se- 
cond of December. The Patriots had 5 kill- 
ed and 9 wounded, among whom, the com- 
gnodore himself slightly. 

Splendid Munificence.—In some of north- 
ern and eastern papers, it is not unusual to 
see paragraphs reflecting on the mora/ity 
and religion of the southern and western 
states. Some of our readers wil! be pleas- 
ed with the following specimen of the dide- 
rality and ofiulence of the south: 

The Rev. John M’Donell, of Elizabeth- 
‘own, N. J. well known for his zeal in behalt 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
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at Princeton, as agent of the general assem- 
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bly, is now on atour thro’ the southern states, 
soliciting contributions for the benefit of the 
institution. In the city of Savannah alone, 
he received the unprecederted sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars. Mr. M’Donell had ar- 
rived at Augusta on the 4th instant, and the 
Augusta Chronicle says that he will receive 
in that town as substantial proofs of the dis- 
positions of its inhabitants, to support an en- 
lightened ministry. 

Luther Martin, Esq. has been appointed 
attorney general of Maryland. 





HYMENIAL REGISTER. 
Hail to the natal hour of nuptial joy, ; 
When life, from nature’s second birth begins, 
When the fond lover and the damsel coy, 
Are born in wedlock, love’s conuubial twins. 
Paine. 
MARRIED—On Tuesday, in this city, 
by the Rev. Dr. E. S. Ely, Mr. Joseph Chre- 
tien, Prinfer, to Miss Rosanna Gallagher. 
At Bridgeton, West Jersey, on the even- 
ing of the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Free- 
man, Charles Reed, esq. to Miss Nancy 
Bloomfield Giles: 


DEATHS. 

the bell 

Of death beats slow, heard ve the note profound? 
It pauses now, and now with rising knell, 


Flings to the hollow gales its sudden sounds. 
Mason. 


DIED—In this city, on Friday the 13th - 
inst. aged 75 years, the Rev. Absalom Jones, 
pastor of the African Episcopal Church of 
St. Thomas. 

On Monday morning last aged 44, Mrs. 
Margaretta Robb, wife of James Robb. 

Same day, aged 44, Mr. David Jokim. 

At Kingston, Mass., Mr. Charles Thomas 
aged 30. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We this day present our subscribers with 
the second number of the Phuiadelphia Ma- 
gazine, which will, hereafter, be issued 
every Saturday, agreeably to our proposals. 
A greater number of papers will, at pre- 
sent, be printed than are yet subscribers for, 
in order to accommodate future patrons with 
complete files. 

Subscriptions will be received at the pub- 
lication ofhce. No 32, South Seventh street, 
between Chesnut and Sansom streets. 

A letter-box will, ina féw days, be placed 
in a convenient situation to accommodate 
correspondents. Communications will, at 
present, be received through the Post-office, 
The biography of Miss Hannah Moore is 
necessarily omitted in this number, to make 
room for that of Dr. Wistar; it will be con- 
¢.uded in our next. 

E1vina’s communication was received 
too late for insertion this week; but will fipd 








a place in our next number. 
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THE APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
~ 
THE TRIAL OF THE HARP. 


Art the close of the day, when his labour was o’er, 
Old Collin sought rest in his chair; 

And, as from the jorum, good cider he’d pour, 

The tales of his youth he whould tell o’er and o’er, 
While his children with wonder would stare. 


One night, weary grown of his tales often told, 
Some evening’s amusement was sought: 
Collin said, as to music, he was partial of old; 
A trial of skill in that art might unfold 
Some new genius; so a J ew’s harp was brought. 


*Twas agreed by the whole, each their skill should 
then try, 
While Collin as umpire should sit; 
Should condemn, or approve, as each should pass 
by, 
Should decree to the victor, a large pumpkin pie, 
And the Harp, if the rest should think fit. 


Up from. his seat, a log, in corner close, 
Rose Bob, a sturdy blade: 
A theme sonorous, Bob had chose 
His skill to try. 
He seiz’d the Harp, and feign had music rude, 
In playing dulcet notes from Tid re I. 
But Collin heard the jargon made, 
And bid him quick the Harp lay by; 
No longer then intrude. 


Then, next on John he call’d, a tougher blade 
Ne’er hoed in cornfield, or a haystack made. 
John fearless rose 
And seiz’d the Harp; for oft had John, 
On such a harp, when all alone, 
Play'd dulcet notes, that pleas’d the ear, 
And call’d the neighbouring hinds to hear; 
For few, like him, could play the harp upon. 


He cast within his brain the various tunes he 
play’d; 

Humm’d, in low strains, Old Bob and Joan, Black 
Joke; 

Remember’d once such melody they made, 

It seem’d the very Harp had spoke. 


He clear’d his throat and breath’d a sturdy blast; 
A horrid buz succeeds a twanging sound: 

John tries aguin, 

But all in vain; 
No sound harmonious trill’d upon the ear 

As they were wont to hear: 

*Twas discord all, and jargonry profound. 

John felt the keen disgrace 

Of spit bedirted face, 

From chin to nose. 


The lovely Molly heard each claim refus’d; 
She took the Harp, and breath’d a gentle strain; 
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, Softly each trembling note she flitted o’er: 


To sounds lire these their ears were all unus’d; 
None had experienc’d such delight before, 
Each lisiening sat, expecting to hear more; 

But Molly then the Harp laid down, 

Proud that her lays 
Had gain’d their praise, 

And straight demands the tribute as her own. 

*T was soon decreed by the ill-judging throng, 

That Pie and Harp to Molly did belong. - 


But Collin saw, retir’d behind the crowd, 

The modest Sarah join in Molly’s praise; 

Yet not with boist’rous laugh, that echoes loud; 
Applauding smiles sat on her lovely face, 
Bedeck’d with health and soul-enchanting grace: 

He then on Sarah call’d, her skill to try. 

The modest maiden blush’d, nor dare comply: 
She took the harp, then fearful laid it down, 
Till urg’d by Collin, who, with vengeful frown, 

Bid her not lay it by. 

The Harp to her mouth then she press’d, 

Her white teeth shone fair through the bars; 

Her breath scarcely ruffles her breast, 

As she breathes out her soul-soothing airs; 


Her busy fingers struck, with laboured care, 
The tongue, vibrating to th’ approaching air; 
The soul seem’d wrapt in each melodious sound, 
While silent praise was offer’d all around. 
Twas low and trem’ lous, then again ’twas high, 
Then easy sunk, and on the ear would die, 
Till silence broke the soul-enchanting charm. 


No rules her notes could chain; 

She’d mount the stave by space and line, 
And ledger line above, 

And show that art or dull design 

Could never raise the human mind, 
Like Fancy’s wild ungovern’d move. 

But, when the maiden pour’d new sounds, 
And breathed with care the graceful note, 

With loud applause the house resounds, 
And praise is heard from every throat: 


Bob, John and Molly, all, resign 
Their claim to Harp and Pie; 
And Sarah clos’d her meiting strains 


Of soothing minstrelsy. 


Then Collin rose, well pleas’d the notes to hear; 

Such sounds as those, ere that, ne’er reach’d his 
ear. 

He soon decrees, in presence of the throng, 

That Pie and Harp to Sarah did belong. 


Then Sarah’s praise each bumpkin sung, 

With loud applause the kitchen rung, 
For none refuse the meed of praise: 

To cheer the whole, the pie was cut, 

And cider drawn from newest butt; 

The Harp, too, pour’d harmonious lays. 


Now, oft beneath the bending willow, 

The green turf rising for her pillow, 

The lovely Sarah tunes her winning note; 

Softly it swells and floats upon the air; 

Its tremulous sounds oft meet the shepherds’ ear, 
Who seek her seat, howe’er remote, 

Such soul-enchanting sounds to hear. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
THE COURT OF THE FARIES. 


ADDRESSED TO ELVIRA. 


At vespers’ close, I sought the green, 
Where Fairies trip their nightly round, 
Where music, heard from forms unseen, 
Had mark’d the spot “ enchanted ground.” 


When swift on ‘‘ moon beams”’ came the throng 
Of Fairies, who the night would grace, 

The Minstrel struck the evening‘song, 
To hail the hour, and bless the place. 


The Senechal then wav’d his wand; 
The fairy band desist their sport, 

And quick in order round him stand, 
When thus their king address’d his court: 


“< Ye elves who tfip the evening dew, 
‘* With printless feet, and sail on air, 
‘‘ Know that our meeting here’s to strew 
«« New graces on some mortal fasr. 


“‘ Then quick begin, in revels new, 

“ Your gambols; on the wild flower trace, 
‘* And stamp on the bespangled dew, 

‘‘ The name of her you mean to grace.” 


Then straight the nimble-footed throng 
Tripp’d gaily o’er the flowery lawn, 
In jocund mirth, till matin song 
Bid revels cease, and them begone. 


I sought the spot, where late they sporting came 
In mirthful glee, to hold their evening game, 
And on the “‘ dew-drop” found Eivrra’s name. 





SONNET. 
From an English Publication. 


There is a stillness in the placid eve, 

That woos the mourner to such heavenly rest, 
Such holy quiet, as he would not leave 

For all the joy that crowds the happier breast 
Of him, who revels in the dance of mirth 

And fortune’s dazz’ling smile:—at hour like this, 
*T would seem the spirit commun’d not with earth, 

But, lull’d to sweetest harmony and bliss, 
Foretasted heaven! the very gales that blow, 

But murmur peace; and, as the trembling eye, 
Illum’d with rapture’s meditative glow, 

Devoutly wanders o’er the starry sky; 


The calm serenity depicted there, 
Steals on the pensive soul, and softens ev’ry care. 
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